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IMPLICATIONS OF THE ARMS RACE AND ARMS SALES IN 
AFRICA FOR THE VIOLATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 





by J. Rudolph Grimes 


Developing countries are usually characterized by the fact that 
“most of their people are engaged in agriculture, and all of the 
independent countries of Africa are regarded as being among the 
developing countries of the world. This means that almost fifty 
percent of the ninety-seven developing countries as selected by 
the Tinbergen Committee are African.(1) Twenty-five of these 
developing countries are categorized as the "least developed 
countries", and sixteen of these twenty-five least developed 
countries - sixty-four percent - are African. 


Thus Africans are far down on the ladder of development. In my 
opinion, the first or the highest priority for the developing 
African States should be the pursuit of policies that will en- 
able them to make rapid and substantial advancement on that 
ladder. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights lays stress, among 
other things, on human dignity, equality of individuals, right 
to life and liberty, freedom, equality before the law, fair and 
public hearing before impartial tribunals, freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion, freedom from torture, inhuman or de- 
grading punishment, freedom of expression and opinion, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, right to work, fair 
remuneration for work performed, and education. All of these 
rights can be summed up as civil and political rights, economic, 
social and cultural rights. These rights are among the most im- 
portant and relevant for developing countries. 


Whilst it is true that forty-two African States are politically 
independent and two more will certainly become independent in 
1975, most if not all of the rights I have listed above are not 
fully enjoyed by the vast majority of the populations in Africa 
even though many of these rights are guaranteed by their con- 
stitutions. 


The developing countries of Africa lack adequate capital, know- 
how, trained people, proper development programmes, and they 
also have very low productivity. Therefore the great majority 
of their populations are at the poverty level, barely eking out 
an existence. Health conditions are poor, infant mortality is 
high, illiteracy is eighty-five percent and above, and most de- 
veloping countries have rapidly expanding populations. 


In addition the right priorities are not always pursued by the 
"elite" who have emerged as the governing rulers. This could be 


the result of improper analysis of the problems confronting #£n- 
dividual countries, a certain attraction to prestige projects, 
the difficult and lengthy period required for new insights to 
become accepted, natural resistance to change especially where 
people prefer to follow the usual routine rather than face the 
uncertainties which come from innovations, the deterioration of 
man's acquisitive instincts into corruption and other vices. In 
some cases there is not the knowledge of what should be done 
and sometimes there are not the means to do it. 


The right to life is not being enjoyed when the vast majority of 
people are at the poverty level or are diseased. The right to 
education is not meaningful when literacy ranges around five to 
ten percent. The right to work cannot be enjoyed by sick, under- 
nourished and impoverished people. Ignorant people cannot de- 
velop informed opinion and give adequate expression to their 
thoughts not in many instances are they even aware of their rights. 
To obtain equality of the individuals, equality before the law, 
and fair and public hearings before impartial tribunals and all 
of the human rights listed in the Universal Declaration, these 
conditions in the developing countries have to be eradicated 

and substantial improvement made. 


Thus there is need for much investment in agriculture to develop 
the rural areas and improve the condition of the populations of 
these rural areas, for greater agrarian productivity can bring 
a gradual qualitative and quantitative improvement in food pro- 
duction and nourishment and contribute to the allevation of 
poverty. There is also need for investment in education to re- 
duce illiteracy to a manageable level and change the attitude 
of tradition-minded farmers so that they can accept the value 
of new methods. There is still need for investment in improved 
health facilities to eradicate some of the diseases and to de- 
velop more healthful surroundings. These priorities listed here 
are illustrations and are not necessarily all inclusive. 


To use the words of the late English politician, Mr. Iain McLeod, 
the task is “how to speed up the human, physical, material de- 
velopment of those parts of the world which are at present less 
developed; how to narrow the gap in wealth, in resources, in 
services between them and the richer countries; how to help 

speed up their rate of growth; how by aid from outside to help 
them and their people to the point at which they take off eco-. 
nomically and can sustain their own growth with diminishing aid 
from outside and eventually without it". (2) 


In the developed world, it is clear that, as a result of the in- 
exorable advance of science and technology, new weaponry is 
being developed constantly making many weapons obsolete in a 
short period of time. With this fact in mind, policy makers are 
making all efforts to dominate this process. It does not appear 


that they are having much success. The continuous technological 
breakthroughs in weaponry are putting tremendous demands on the 
domestic resources of developed countries especially the super- 
powers. In their military establishments they have requirements 
both for maintenance and growth of strategic, conventional, 
nuclear and other military capabilities. Growth also requires 
big expenditures on arms research and development. The super- 
powers, faced as they are with these increasing demands on their 
resources and a decreasing sense of their security, - a vicious 
cycle - have begun policy reappraisals culminating in the pre- 
sent uncertain stage of detente where there appears to be more 
willingness to search for political solutions, to look for rea- 
listic arms control and to move away from some ideological for- 
mulas for solutions to the problems. 


It is true, however, that the primary responsibility for impro- 
ving the situation in the developing countries rests with the 
developing countries themselves. Nevertheless, assistance from 
the developed countries is not only needed but is absolutely 
essential if progress in development is to be accelerated. 

Such aid should be without strings. 


To the extent that the superpowers with their vast wealth, and 
the other developed countries with great wealth use their re- 
sources on nuclear and other armaments, they are in fact squan- 
dering billions of dollars and the developing countries are not 
being protected from poverty, disease, illiteracy and other basic 
enemies. It is becoming increasingly apparent that these powers 
do not have the resources simultaneously to make such enormous 
expenditures on armaments, to effectively discharge their normal 
responsibilities to their own populations, and to contribute 
adequate aid to the developing countries. Less than five deve- 
loped countries have reached the one percent of gross national 
product in aid to developing countries as recommended by the 
United Nations. As long as the developing countries cannot make 
the transition from developing to developed, human rights in the 
developing countries may not be very meaningful. 


The adverse effects of military activities in colonial countries 
all of the developing - have been pinpointed in some United 
Nations publications. For example - strategic military consider- 
ations have been named as an important factor in prolonging 
colonial rule in many parts of the world and as an impediment to 
the decolonization process. Such considerations also lead "to 
interference with the economic development of the territories 
concerned, both through the extensive alienation of land for 
military purposes and by drawing the population away from pro- 
ductive acitivities....."(3) 


One need not go into the adverse effects that Portugal's colonial 
wars had on Portugal itself, which is one of the least developed 
countries of Europe, but Portugal's use of chemical substances 
such as defoliants and herbicides are reported to have had dis- 
astrous effects on productivity in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea 
Bissau. (4) 


In Rhodesia, with arms procured from some of the developed coun- 
tries and security forces from the apartheid regime of South 
Africa, we have seen the forced removal of the population from 
some areas to be resettled in undisclosed areas, as well as the 
seizure, confiscation and destruction of their property if the 
police considered it "might be useful to the guerrillas". (5) 


This is how the illegal regime called freedom fighters, persons 
willing to pay the supreme sacrifice to achieve some the rights 
emblazoned in the Universal Declaration. It is difficult to 
imagine the suffering and misery brought to persons upon whom 
compulsory resettlement is inflicted and many times without the 
provision of adequate financial means to accomplish it. 


United Nations publications also document the tremendous arms 
build up in South Africa, as well as the assistance provided by 
some of the developed countries which has greatly expanded the 
arms industry in South Africa.(6) All of this has been done 
despite the arms embargo imposed by the Security Council. In 
addition economic investment from the developed countries has 
also strengthened the South African economy.(7) These things 
have enabled South Africa to continue its illegal occupation of 
Namibia, to violate mandatory sanctions imposed on Southern 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), to intervene militarily in Rhodesia, to 
perpetuate its criminal policy of apartheid, (8) to violate 
basic human rights of the non-white population, and to foster 

a military build-up with a threatening posture towards the rest 
of the continent. 


Other illustrations of United Nations concern for human rights 
emanating from the arms race and arms sales which sometimes re- 
sult in armed conflicts have been the adoption by the General 
Assembly of several resolutions. Among them are "Respect for 
human rights in armed conflicts", - Resoltutions 2674, 2676 and 
2677 (XXV) - and "Basic principles for the protection of civi- 
lian populations in armed conflicts" (Resolution 2675 (XxvV)). 


In Resolution 2633 (XXV) entitled "Youth, its education in the 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, its problems 
and needs, and its participation in national development", the 
General Assembly called upon Governments, institutions of 
learning, United Nations organs and specialized agencies and 

all others "to ensure the education of young people in the 
spirit of the ideas of peace based on justice, cooperation among 


peoples, respect for human rights and fundamental freedom and 
the principles of international law, ....". 


As recently as 1974, the South African Parliament passed two 

new repressive legislations, the Affected Organizations Act 

which provides that if the Government is satisfied that an or- 
ganization is engaged "in politics ... with the aid or in co- 
operation with or under the influence of an organization or 
person abroad", the organization may be declared “affected"; 

and the Riotous Assembly Amendment Act which permits a magistrate 
to ban any meeting in his area of jurisdiction, even in a pri- 
vate place, whenever he “has reason to apprehend that the public 
peace would be seriously endangered". Thus another blow was dealt 
to the free flow of ideas and to freedom of assembly.(9) These 
violations of human rights are another consequence of South 
Africa's arms build up and the assistance it has received prin- 
Ccipally from the NATO powers. 


The Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 
has issued a publication which is a register of deals in major 
arms with ninety-seven developing countries using open sources. 
One can only be appalled at the vast amount of money spent on 
arms by these countries in relation to the other pressing needs 
they have. In 1973 major weapons exports to developing countries 
amounted to almost three billion dollars.(10) But the purchase 
cost is only an initial cost. It is very expensive to keep a 
major weapon in operational condition. It requires much skilled 
manpower. Total cost of maintaining and operating a major wea- 
pon may be several times its initial price. 


One can just imagine what this amount could have done in some 
of the areas importing these major weapons. Yet we do not know 
what additional funds were allocated to small arms, and it is 
possible that the actual amount spent on major weapons could be 
larger. It must be borne in mind that some expenditures on wea- 
pons are disguised and that dealings in arms are usually se- 
cretive. 


SIPRI in its 1971 publication "The Arms Trade with the Third 
World" states that imports of major weapons(1ll) into Sub- 
Saharan Africa have been very low.(12) This may be true if 

one looks at the dollar values in relation to total imports of 
major weapons into the region. It would be interesting, however, 
to see how the dollar values stand in relation to total budget 
expenditures of the region especially when one adds the cost of 
maintenance, recurrent costs and the diversion of scarce skilled 
manpower to unproductive projects. 


In any case, the increased import of major weapons in Africa has 
stemmed from several factors. One has been the creation of 
armed forces as a result of the independence of most African 


countries within the last twenty years because police forces 

could not fulfill the functions of the army in internal operations. 
The army moreover was also regarded as a symbol of unity. Another 
factor has been the internal and external conflicts in the region. 
In some countries the internal conflicts have oftentimes been 
caused by ethnic and tribal divisions and the external conflicts 
have resulted primarily from border disputes. Some of the border 
disputes have been further complicated and/or aggravated by the 
knowledge of natural resources in the disputed areas. Other 
factors have been the struggle for political power and the unin- 
hibited ambitions of some leaders for international prestige. 


Nevertheless, when a developing country expends substantial 
amounts on modern weapons which are not productive - most of 
this will be in foreign exchange - it diverts funds, that would 
otherwise be available for its internal development, to a non- 
productive project causing a futile waste of its scarce economic 
and human resources. Economic and social development is there- 
fore hindered and in fact set back. 


There seems to be a link between increased arms purchases to 
satisfy the military and the more than twenty-five coups d‘etat 
which have occured in Africa in the last few years. The bayonet 
seems to have become a substitute for the ballot box. Under 
military rule, the constitutions and legislative assemblies are 
usually suspended. Legislation is promulgated by decree, poli- 
tical detentions are frequent, many times without charges or 
trials, courts are closed and special military tribunals are 
created where normal due process of law is not adhered to. The 
leadership, civil or military, is able to suppress open politics 
and free expression of opinion. Sometimes honest differences 

of opinion are almost equated with treason. Moreover security 
forces have become a threat to the people in Africa. The vio- 
lations here are not only limited to military regimes. Some of 
the civil regimes practice them. (13) 


This discussion mst not be taken to mean that the arms race and 
arms sales to African States are the only causes of human rights 
violations. There are many other factors but this paper has 
only dealt with the arms race and arms sales. (14) 


I believe that if greater internal development takes place in 
the countries in Africa, it will be easier for them to generate 
more capital, to get more trained people, to reduce illiteracy, 
to become more productive, to be more conscious of human rights, 
and to obtain better implementation of human rights. This is 

the atmosphere necessary not only to prevent violations of human 
rights in Africa but also to increase the enjoyment of human 
rights by Africans. All of this would be in the interest of the 
developed countries. To obtain this development, in Africa the 


greater emphasis must be placed on the proper priorities - I do 
not think that arms purchases will be a priority - and on general 
and complete disarmament in the world. 
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"ARMAMENTISM" IN LATIN AMERICA 


by Dr. Julio Barreiro 


INTRODUCTION 


During the last ten years most of the nations of Latin America, 
including the smallest ones, have been constantly increasing 
their purchases of armaments. This is proved by the data which 
exist concerning eleven countries, namely: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guayana, Paraguay, Peru Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. 


Taking the period from 1962-1972, the statistics show that in the 
case of eight of these countries the purchase of arms maintained 
a constant rhythm during the period, and that in the other three 
countries it maintained a constant and growing tendency. If the 
amount spent on military expenses is considered in comparison 
with the gross domestic product (GDP) of each country, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guayana and Venezuela 
maintained a constant rhythm, the percentage varying between 

1.1 and 2.6%. On the other hand, in the case of Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay, the percentage of the GDP that was spent on arma- 
ments maintained a constant and growing rhythm varying between 
1.4 and 2.2% (Paraguay), 2.4 to 3.3% (Peru), and 1.2 to 3.3% 
(Uruguay). (Ref. "World Armaments and Disarmaments", ed. SIPRI, 
Yearbook 1974, page 229, table 8031; Stockholm, Sweden). 


Another statistical report, drawn up by the United Nations, shows 
that "the military expenses in Latin America are very high" 

("La Opinion", Buenos Aires, 24.10.1974). According to this re- 
port, with the exception of Costa Rica which does not maintain 
any armed forces, Mexico comes lowest on the list of Latin 
American countries, its average expenditure for military pur- 
poses between 1970-1972 being equivalent to only 0.7% of its 

GDP. 


But the most alarming figures, perhaps, are revealed in these 
statistics when a comparison is made between the sums spent on 
armaments (in percentages) and the sums spent on public health 
and education. 


We quote only the most significant figures: 


1970 - 1972 
Armaments Education Public Health 

Argentina 1.8% 1.8% 0.7% 
Bolivia LL a 34.2 0.9 
Brazil 26,6 Os Uwe 
Ecuador 1.8 2a 0.4 
El Salvador and 

Guatemala Tek IQaL eed 
Haiti, Honduras and 

Nicaragua 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Panama 1.9 4.1 3 0 
Paraguay 1.8 SW 0.6 
Venezuela 2 334 2D 


The percentage amount spent by Brazil on armaments between 
1970-1972 was the highest, although as a percentage of GDP 
Brazil's expenditure was lower than that of Peru and Guayana. 


For anyone acquainted with the underdevelopment and dependence 
of the Latin American countries and with the growing demands of 
the great masses of their peoples for higher living conditions, 
the above figures illustrate the seriousness of a situation in 
which are involved not only the groups and forces at present 
governing our countries but also those of the industrialized 
countries which are the natural suppliers of armaments. 


Is there an arms race in Latin America? Even if we were to con- 
clude that there is no "race" as such, we could not avoid a 
second question: where does arms acquisition lead in Latin 
America? What are its causes? What are the nations which supply 
these arms seeking? 


1. WHO IS BUYING WHICH ARMS, FROM WHOM AND FOR WHAT REASONS...? 


Occasionally the most important newspapers in the capitals of 
Latin America devote a little space to information about the 
arms purchased by neighbouring countries. A patient comparison 
of these news-items leads the political analyst to the sad con- 
clusion that, with few exceptions, nearly all countries in Latin 
America have increased arms purchases in a short period of time. 
Their mutual accusations through their respective press only 
show that "no one has the right to cast the first stone". 


That short period lies between two important events: the US 
withdrawal from direct engagement in hostilities in South-East 
Asia (which is no proof that its war-industry has diminished), 
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and the series of dramatic events which started with the fall of 
President Allende's Government in Chile. The latter coincides 
with the offensive undertaken against the popular forces in 
nearly all the countries in the Southern Cone (Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina and Peru), the permanent internal mobilization 
of the repressive forces in Brazil in spite of the democratic 
openings which President Geisel's government is trying to create. 


We must add two additional pieces to the mosaic. The first is 
Peru's current foreign policy not just for political reasons 

but which out of necessity has to sustain its efforts to break 
the bonds of dependence on the great world-centre of economic 
power. Arms purchases by President Velasco Alvarado's government 
becomes a “raison d'Etat" in face of the menace of Brazilian 
sub-imperialism and the openly belligerent attitude of the Mili- 
tary Junta in Chile. Peru's present foreign policy together with 
certain changes in its own internal productive structure, which 
it has pursued during the last three years with great effort 

and a degree of success, threatens US policy, represented es- 
pecially by the expansionist aims of the multi-national enter- 
prises. 


The second is the well-known fact that a large part of the na- 
tional budgets of several European countries is maintained by 

the sale of armaments to the under-developed countries, either 
directly (by government-controlled arms industries) or indirectly 
(on the black market). (See 2, below) 


Let us try to answer the questions posed. We employ the most re- 
cent information we have, recognizing that the figures change - 
generally for the worse - every week. 


In December 1974 the North American review “Air Force", published 
by a private group called the "Air Force Association", printed 
the following USA Defense Department official statistics: during 
1975 the South American republics, Mexico and the Caribbean, will 
spend over US$ 4,300 million to maintain their regular and para- 
military armed forces totalling 1,400,000 men. The report, dis- 
tributed in Washington and reproduced by several daily newspapers 
in Latin America, includes figures relating to 13 countries: 


Armed Forces Combat Planes Budget(US$ millions) 


Argentina 162.000 32 1.300 
Bolivia 29.000 61 85 
Brazil 358.000 230 1.200 
Chile 90-000 50 2 1s 
Colombia 98.000 18 nea Le 
Cuba 329.000 205 290 
Dominican Republic 25.800 35 36 
Ecuador 28.100 20 D2 
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Armed Forces Combat Planes Budget(US$ millions) 


Mexico 82.000 aT 423 
Paraguay 23.400 10 19 
Peru 74.000 90 226 
Uruguay 43.000 i 68 
Venezuela 49.500 100 S37 
Total Bee S ned OO KE: 991 4.316 


("Ultima Hora", La Paz, Bolivia, 17.1.1975) 


The number of men in the armed forces in these countries is 
divided between the regular forces (land, sea and air) and the 
socalled "para-military units" like the national guards, cara- 
bineros and frontier guards. From the above figures we can see 
that: 


75% of the military expenditures are divided between 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela; 


68% of the combat planes are found in the air forces 
of Argentina, Brazil, Cuba and Venezuela; 


61% of the total effectives (military and para-military) 
are in the armed forces of Argentina, Brazil and Cuba. 


The types of arms would be those considered "regular" but it is 
evident that (with few exceptions) the purchases are of equip- 
ment which the highly industrialized nations consider obsolete. 
A large part of these funds is spent on "rust heaps” or non- 
recuperable material. It is a profitable business for the in- 
dustrialized nations. 


Few Latin American countries are in a position to buy sophisti- 
cated arms, and even fewer sellers are prepared to supply them. 
Exceptions would be a certain type of arms which the Soviet 
Union supplies to Cuba; the purchase of "Mirage" planes by 
Brazil and Peru; of Chile's purchase from the USA of "Freedom 
F-5E" planes (a model manufactured specially for developed 
countries). According to the "Washington Post" (8.10.1974) the 
USA sold these planes to Chile “because the Military Junta in 
Santiago fears the armed power of Peru". 


But there is another type of arms the industrialized countries 
sell to the under-developed countries; it is difficult to find 
out what type they are and what quantities are involved, since 
few statistics are published, but they are well known to the 

workers, farmers, trade-unionists, students and to everyone in 
Latin America today with the courage to participate in distur- 
bances or street-demonstrations. We are referring to the "non- 
traditional weapons" or "light arms" used by the police and by 
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the shock-troops in all the towns, and rural areas of Latin 
America. We regret that we cannot give statistical proof to 


show how many millions are spent annually on arms of this kind 
in Latin America, owing to the growing demands of the masses 
and the need to use "“dissuasion" against them, in accordance 
with the police-policies of the authoritarian régimes in power 
in most of the Latin American countries, and _in accordance with 
the specific interests of the USA. Under this heading are in- 
cluded equipment and instruments of torture, in order to main- 


tain this practice which has become systematic far and wide in 
Latin America. 


Why are arms being bought? 


Any answer has to rest on the need to sever the bonds of depen- 
dence of the Latin American countries, and to seek development 
which will satisfy the increasingly urgent needs of the vast 
majority of the peoples there. 


The argument could vary: certain countries trying to carry out 

a development-policy that is favourable to the great masses, 

and consequently arm themselves in order to use force if need 

be to achieve those aims; at the opposite extreme in other 
countries (unfortunately the majority) the authoritarian régimes 
in power - whether openly or not - practice policies which favour 
the privileged minorities, the specific interests of the bour- 
geoisie and the plans of the multi-national business enterprises. 


We venture to say that there are three basic reasons for the 
purchase of arms by the Latin American countries: 


a) offensive (the most notorious cases of an offensive 
attitude in international affairs would be Brazil, Chile 
and Nicaragua. If we were to add the use of arms for 
internal repression the list would be much longer) ; 


b) defensive (best-known case: Peru); 


c) preventive (best-known case: Cuba). 


The first category involves the fewest nations. The other two 
groups could be increased considerably if we were to add those 
smaller countries (in terms of wealth, and strategic position 
and defense needs) which are obliged to enter the arms game in 
one way or another "so as to avoid being left behind, in case 
of what might happen". It is the diabolic rule of this game, 
with which the arms-dealers are fully acquainted. 


However, for reasons which we shall explain later, we hold the 
view that, although arms acquisition certainly does exist in 
Latin America in a dangerous form, there are no objective argqu- 
ments which permit us to state that we are in an arms race. 
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2. WHO IS SELLING WHICH ARMS FOR WHAT REASON...? 

The arms trade is considered the second most lucrative in the 
world, after narcotics. It is not surprising that nearly all 
the governments of the industrialized nations are involved in 
it. The main arms manufacturers and exporters are the USA, 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, West Germany (where cer- 
tain manufacturers are prohibited by the Treaty of Paris of 
1954), Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Israel and South Africa. 
Communist arms are mainly standardized and are exploited es- 
pecially by the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. China recently 
entered the field and is now producing highly-perfected arms, 
suitable especially for guerrilla warfare. 


In the case of the Communist countries the political factor un- 
doubtedly carries more weight than in the other countries, when 
decisions are taken about sales and the preference to be given 
to buyers. We could add the ethical dimension which (in spite of 
everything) does exist in this arms-traffic, for instance Sweden 
and Switzerland impose their own restrictions and their exports 
of arms are dependent in many circumstances on moral considera- 
tions. But in the field of arms-traffic we find as well a type 
of person who is uncontrollable and sinister: the private arms- 
dealer. 


Much has been written on this aspect of the question and the con- 
Clusion is always the same: that the private arms-dealer cannot 
be dissociated from the arms-industry itself. And the arms- 
industry cannot be dissociated from the interests of the great 


powers. 


However, during recent years, the Latin American scene has been 
complicated by the appearance of autoctonous arms-manufacturers 
and arms-dealers. It can be shown, for example, that Brazil and 
Argentina are now able to produce and sell arms. The list of 
Latin American countries which are able to produce arms for their 
own use is a bit longer. But in the cases mentioned, both coun- 
tries are now providing certain types of heavy weapons and a 
wide variety of light arms, especially for neighbouring coun- 
tries. Brazil has provided arms of all types to Bolivia, Chile 
and Paraguay. Now Argentina is offering to sell fighter-planes, 
the "“Pucara A-X2", to its neighbours. Bolivia would be the first 
interested buyer. ("La Opinion", Buenos Aires, 1.4.1975) 


Peru has publically admitted, through its Chancellor, Gen. Miguel 
Angel de la Flor, that it has up-dated its war-equipment through 
purchases from the Soviet Union. "The Soviet tanks were purchased 
on very favourable conditions and are replacing the old ones 


which date from the First World War". ("La Opinion, Buenos 


Aires, 4.8.1974) Ecuador has admitted that it is purchasing arms 
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from France and other countries. Brazil has also publicly ad- 
mitted that it is buying new military equipment in the USA and 
in France. Finally at the end of last year the Pentagon admitted 
that it is beating all records for the sale of arms. "Arms orders 
from abroad, for the next few years, now amount to more than 

US$ 13.000 million, according to a recent statement from the US 
Defense Department. The figures given by this Department show 
that the sales of arms have increased enormously during the last 
few years." ("La Opinion", Buenos Aires, 10.10.1974) The same 
report added that the largest orders come from Iran and from 
Saudi Arabia. 


Of course each of the big powers is very careful not to include 
atomic weapons or the more sophisticated arms in these trans- 
actions. It is the best method they have discovered to preserve 
their own predominance, to maintain their technological control 
over the less-developed countries, and to do some extremely 
lucrative business. 


WHY ARE THE RICH COUNTRIES SELLING ARMS? For three reasons: 


- In order to defend their own interests, which means re- 
moving the probable warfare outside their own frontiers; 
supplying the satellite and sub-satellite countries so 
that they protect and extend the policy of the central 
country; supporting the authoritarian governments, which 
is one way of supporting their own policy and their own 
economic interests; "delegating" to the under-developed 
countries the functions of "watchmen", thus helping to 
postpone the real development needs of the poor peoples. 
This would ultimately mean that the peoples' demands 
for sovereignty and liberation must be confronted, since 
they constitute a grave menace to the power and world- 
prestige of the big powers. 


- In order to keep their customers dependent. Anyone who 


sells arms and military equipment also has to provide 
technical assistance, education, and loans running into 
many millions. Anyone who buys arms has to be dependent 
on others for technical assistance, specialized training 
and loans. In this way the bonds of dependence are 
strengthened, at a time when they are beginning to break 
in other countries. It is not surprising that the follo- 
wing statement is attributed to the advisors of the Pen- 
tagon: "we have to seel arms without restrictions, but 
without facilities". 


- For financial reasons, i.e. to maintain the balance of 
payments or the national budget of the arms-exporting 
countries. The importance of "Mirage" plane sales in the 
Franch national budget is a case in point. But France is 
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not alone. Everything indicates that at a time when 
world-wide recession is an undeniable fact, the sale of 
armaments becomes one of the strongest pillars of the 
balance of payments of the rich nations. In addition to 
being good business, it causes those nations to confront 
the efforts of poor countries to gain their independence. 
In the game of modern international politics, this is 
one of the most subtle ways of applying the old Roman 
adage: "divide and rule". Anyone who sells arms knows 
that sooner or later the buyer will have to use them. 
And it would be difficult for the buyer to use those 
weapons against countries which keep the most powerful 
and invincible weapons stored in their own arsenals. 

The probability is that the buyer will use the arms 
against his neighbours, who are just as poor as himself. 


| 
' 3. IS THERE AN "ARMS RACE" IN LATIN AMERICA? 
THE DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


. There are no sound reasons for believing that an arms race 
exists in Latin America. 


When studying the national budgets one notices a sort of balance 
between the amounts spent by each country on buying arms, while 
these amounts are disproportionate in relation to the most vital 
needs of these same countries. The arms-sellers (especially the 
USA) are doing their utmost to avoid an arms-race, which would 
be fatal for everybody; it would prevent the development of the 
USA's own interests, including the further expansion of its 
economic and financial projects, and destroy its strategic con- 
trol over the areas providing minerals and raw materials which 
are vital to the Empire. 


The mutual accusation made by the largest countries in Latin 
America prove that competition exists in regard to military 
equipment. The sums employed to purchase war-materials are still 
less than the amounts needed to balance national budgets, per- 
-manently in deficit, and to pay for even modest development pro- 
jects of the sort public opinion is demanding more and more. 
Everything seems to indicate that any Latin American nations 
which would begin today to spend funds on an arms race would end 
up bankrupt, and cause an increase of protests and social de- 
mands which could not be suppressed from the people in those 
countries who, by tradition and by conviction, are opposed to 
national adventures of a war-like nature. 





; It is more difficult to say that there is no danger of violent 
short wars (like the “six-day war") in some areas of Latin 
America. In the light of what I have said above, these wars 
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might create a "fait-accompli”. Because it would prove econo- 
mically impossible to continue them on the battlefield, they 
would be transferred and continued on the field of diplomacy. 


The areas most prone to this danger are those in the "Southern 
Cone", bearing in mind the conflicts created by the struggle 
for power between Brazil and Argentina, and between Brazil and 
Peru. In the latter case the pretexts might be Bolivia's claim 
to find an outlet to the sea (claims supported by Itamaraty) , 
or the frontier-disputes between Chile and Peru, or a combina- 
tion. Or for secret and unforeseen reasons. 


The petroleum-war means that Venezuela, with its policy in the 
Caribbean, has become a potential risk for North American inter- 
ests. Depending on which policy-line the OPEC countries decide 
to follow the possibility cannot be ignored of armed interven- 
tion (direct or indirect) against Venezuela. 


But account must be taken of one very important social factor, 

in face of the possibility of some bellicose adventure in Latin 
America. It is easier to start a war than to terminate it. Any 

regional war in Latin America would probably lead to a tremen- 

dous, uncontrollable outburst of the social forces and guerilla 
movements which are scattered nearly all over the continent. 


It would not be the first time in history that a war has re- 
leased a far-reaching social revolution, which finally triumphed. 


4. ARGENTINA, BRAZIL AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Although we cannot develop this extremely important theme fully 
in this paper, we must draw attention (in order to give a com- 
plete picture of the Latin American situation) to the special 
position of these two countries, and the possibilities of their 
entering the Nuclear Club. Everything seems to indicate that 
Argentina will do so before Brazil, and consequently before the 
rest of the more industrialized countries of Latin America. At 
the present time Argentina is operating the Atomic Centre of 
ATUCHA (320 Mw), it is beginning to construct Rio Tercero 

(600 Mw, which will start working in 1979); it is planning 
ATUCHA II (600Mw, which is to start working in 1981), and it 

is making provision for a fourth atomic station of 600 Mw be- 
fore 1987, probably in the area of Cuyo. 


Meanwhile Brazil has recently begun to construct the Atomic 
Centre of Angra do Reis (1.800 Mw) whose reactors will start 
functioning in 1977 and in 1981. 
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The technical details concerning this question would require 

more space than we have at our disposal in this paper; but it 
would be a serious mistake to ignore this important aspect. Both 
countries have committed themselves to the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. But it is also a fact - since the experience of India on 
the 18th May 1974 - that it is not impossible for underdeveloped 
countries to manufacture and explode the atomic bomb, in spite 

of all its economic contradictions and political and military 
implications. 


5. THE EFFECTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF ARMS ACQUISITION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


_ The many millions which nearly all the countries in Latin 

_ America are spending annually on arms- and military equipment- 
_ purchases, maintenance and renewal; on covering military bud- 
gets to support the new, privileged social class, the military 
class which has emerged in recent years in the midst of in- 
creasingly impoverished peoples, is one of the most crying and 
permanent violations of human rights in the continent. 


In less than ten years an impressive war-machine has been set 
up all over the continent, ostensibly for the purpose of secu- 
rity and development. This war-machine consumes many millions 
annually, which ought to be spent on the real development of 
our countries; at the same time the individual is becoming less 
and less secure. 


In this way, with the connivance of the huge war-industries of 
the developed countries and of the anti-popular governments in 
Latin America, a systematic attack is being made against the 
right to health and medical assistance, the rights to education 
and housing, the right to work, the right to political freedom 
and personal security, the right to private and social property, 
the right to freedom of thought and freedom to criticise, the 

right to free scientific research, the right to protest against 
authoritarian régimes, the right to asylum, the right to legal 
action, etc. 





Arms acquisition is not a cause of these evils. It is a result 
of a complex social process which is compromising more and more 
the great majorities of Latin America who are striving to re- 
lease their respective countries from dependence on the great 
world-centres of economic, industrial and technological power. 
These social majorities are also striving to create conditions 
of sovereignty, dignity and freedom for their respective coun- 
tries. In all this social process the real issue is the second 
and ultimate independence of the Latin American nations. 
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6. THE INFLUENCE OF THE USA AND THE NECESSITY FOR A CHANGE IN 
ITS POLICY 


It is the influence of the USA, more than that of the other 
world-powers, which has a crucial impact on the destiny of La- 
tin America. 


As the profound internal crisis within the USA worsens, its 
effects will have serious consequences for the nations of Latin 
America, unless a radical change occurs in the policy of the 
USA. 


This has just been pointed out frankly by "Time Magazine" (of 
April 7th, 1975, pages 6-7). According to the editors, "the 
first seven days of March 1975" were historical, because "they 
meant the breakdown of time-worn hopes and the appearance of 
new dangers" for the USA. They were referring to the assassina- 
tion of King Faisal, to the events in Portugal, to the failure 
of Kissinger's mission to the Middle East, to the offensives 

of the "Khmer Rouge" and of the Viet-Cong. They conclude by 
comparing that week with the first days of November 1956 (the 
invasion of Egypt over the Suez Canal); or with the middle of 
October 1964 (the exclusion from power of Nikita Khruschev; the 
first Chinese atomic bomb; the victory of Labour in Britain). 


In conclusion, the editorial states that the USA cannot live in 
isolation, that security is not the only problem, and that the 
super-power will not be honest with itself "unless it is capable 


of giving something to the world" and of exercising an impor- 
tant influence on the needs of this world. (our emphasis) 


We Latin Americans have long since lost hope of any substantial 
changes in the internal policy of the USA. But when the vio- 
lation of human rights in our countries has reached the pitch 
which we are suffering today, aggravated by the problem of 
"arms race", we are obliged to re-think the whole situation. 


We cannot hope for anything; we can only hope in ourselves, as 
Latin Americans. Nevertheless we "hope against hope" that the 
democratic conscience of the people of the USA will awaken, and 
that they will have a decisive influence over their terrible 
power-mechanisms. 
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DISARMAMENT 


by John Muttam* 


The Present Problem 


The history of disarmament negotiations is viewed by some as a 
history of lost opportunities. It is rather cynical to consider 
so, but the fact is that the superpowers have so far not seriously 
tried to achieve disarmament and this is the crux of the problem. 
In disarmament negotiations their policy since the early 1960s, 
has been to adopt arms control measures instead of attempting 
real disarmament. 


Arms control measures and arms race can very well continue paral- 
lel as is the case now between the two superpowers. Arms control 
does not mean farewell to arms but it acts as a stimulant to tech- 
nological arms race. Arms control does not in any way attempt at 
the reduction of stockpiles of nuclear weapons but it is purported 
to legitimize the existing levels of weapons to mutual advantage. 
Arms control, in sum, is aimed at ‘disarming the unarmed' nations 
of the world. Why this detour on the part of nuclear weapon powers? 
Nuclear weapons, though they cannot be used in any context of 
international conflicts, could still be brandished against the 
"have-nots' to gain political influence and military advantage. 
Interventionism and political blackmailing are still very much 
possible by holding a nuclear threat against the weaker nations 


of the world. 


The ‘How' of Disarmament 


During the critical cold war period, when the nuclear duopoly 
existed, the Third World, especially the non-aligned nations 
played a key role in creating world public opinion about the 
dangers of nuclear tests and nuclear war. It will be remembered 
that it was Nehru who first proposed in 1954, in the General 
‘Assembly of the United Nations, a nuclear test ban as a concrete 
measure for arresting the arms race and thereby reducing world 
tension. It was mainly through their efforts that in the most 
dangerous decade of the nuclear age the disarmament negotiations 
did not break down. Both in the Eighteen Nations Disarmament 
Committee (ENDC) and the Committee of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment (CCD) they have been urging the nuclear weapon powers to 
roceed step by step towards nuclear disarmament. 


‘John Muttam is engaged in doctoral research in disarmament studies 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, India. 
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As early as 1964, the non-aligned nations at the Cairo Conference 
had suggested that a World Disarmament Conference should be called 
to discuss the problems of disarmament. The same plea was reite- 
rated at the Lusaka Conference of non-aligned nations in 1970. 

The UN has so far not succeeded in convening such a Conference. 


There are powerful lobbies at work, influencing Governments to 
continue the arms race. These include the so-called military in- 
dustrial complex. It is essential that enlightened public opinion 
should expose these 'gangsters' who are the real enemies of 
international peace and security and simultaneously campaign vi- 
gorously for disarmament like the unilateralist campaign for the 
cessation of nuclear tests, led by Bertand Russell of Britain in 
the 1950s. The campaign for disarmament shall aim at: a) ending 
of the arms race, b) the diversion of human and material re- 
sources so released for fighting poverty, hunger, disease and 
illiteracy and c) for the elimination of all wars and use of 
force in international relations. 


What is crucial in the broader perspective of disarmament is the 
immediate scaling down of the levels of weapons, both nuclear 

and conventional, and then proceed on to the elimination of these 
weapons. 


Conditions for Disarmament 


Nations would agree to disarmament if they can find out a so- 
lution to the political disputes which often lead to interna- 
tional conflicts. As long as the international system is charac- 
terized by the Hobbesian 'state of nature’ in which mutual fear 
and distrust general conflict, the idea of a disarmed world would 
remain utopian. All efforts towards disarmament in the past 
failed because the symptoms (arms race) was mistaken for the 
disease. 


Conflict behaviour among nations arising as a result of a variety 
of factors are mainly based on diverse political systems, ideo- 
logies, religion, socio-economic disparities, etc. Conflicts, 
whether potential or actual, cause the pursuit of weapon produc~ 
tion or procurement. Therefore, the essential condition for the 
reversal of an arms race would be to induce an atmosphere in 
world politics where resolution of conflicts are made possible 

in mutual trust and understanding. Detente, at all levels, indi- 
cates a concern towards this end. 


It is sometimes forgotten that ‘wars originate in the minds of 
men‘. So, it is highly important to create an awareness in the 
minds of men that narrow national loyalties and national inter- 
ests are not the terminal point in the history of mankind, but 
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only a milestone in the evolution of human society. Nationalism 
is indeed a great force which could liquidate colonialism and 
bring about the transition from empire to nations. If it is ad- 
mitted that ideas are the moving force which shape human society, 
it is quite conceivable that national habits and even the very 
notion of State can transform eventually. If imperialism and 
colonialism could be eliminated on the ground that these were 
unjust, if slavery, untouchability and racial discrimination are 
all considered anachronistic, it can be all the more justifiably 
rejected as beyond rational interpretation those ‘national in- 
terests' and ‘national value systems' which require to be defended 
by a nuclear deterrent and Mutually Assured Destruction (MAD) 
Capability which can also possibly annihilate the entire world. 


A higher value system based on universal brotherhood in the 
interest of survival of mankind can create conditions which will 
remove the fears and distrust among nations and ultimately even 
political conflicts. Instead of the present strategy of disar- 
-mement through the mechanism of diplomacy and the manipulation 
of statistical data regarding the inventory of nuclear arsenal, 
efforts should be directed towards the shaping of international 
_public opinion against all arms race. Disarmament should become 
the concern of the people rather than Governments. This is 
founded on the assumption that there is already an awareness 
among the people all over the world, whether in Russia, China or 
in America that a nuclear war can destroy all civilizations, ca- 
pitalist or communist alike. It is indeed an arduous task to 
attempt to change the national ethos in order to bring about 
proper conditions of disarmament. But in the missile age, there 
is no alternative for mankind to survive. 






Objectives of Disarmament 


‘The immediate objective of solving the problem of disarmament is 
to seek to prevail upon the nuclear weapon powers to discontinue 
the development and production of lethal weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and reverse the arms race by reducing the existing levels 
of nuclear stockpiles. 


The arsenals of US alone has nearly 30.000 nuclear weapons suf- 
ficient to blow up the world, according to a recent report. The 
USSR will certainly not be lagging behind in their stockpiles 

of nuclear weapons. The other nuclear weapon powers ~ UK, France 
and China - also have a combined destructive capability equally 
frightening. According to SIPRI, 1974, nations are spending over 
-US$240 billion on nuclear and conventional armaments. Yet these 
“nations feel insecure. Neither national nor international security 
seems to be assured by every addition to the nuclear arsenal. If 
the mad momentum of the nuclear arms race is not halted or at 
least reduced, what has been contemplated for a dubious end may 
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in the long run end in a world holocaust where peace and secu- 
rity will no longer be the crucial question but the very sur- 
vival itself of the human species. 


As a long-term objective, the process of disarmament efforts is 
to be directed to the elimination of the use of force as an 
instrument of settling problems in international relations. The 
ultimate aim of disarmament would, therefore, be not only the 
total elimination of nuclear weapons but also the prevention of 
all conventional weapons of mass destruction. In fact, nations 
should strive towards the creation of an international order 
where 'nations shall not learn war anymore'. If the major powers 
are really serious in attempting disarmament, they should no 
longer delay in agreeing to a comprehensive test ban treaty 
accepting no exceptions to such tests below a certain threshold 
as has been permitted in the preliminary agreement that will 
come into force in 1976. They should also agree to a ‘Cut Off' 
treaty which should ensure: 


a) that no more fissile materials are to be produced, 


b) that the existing stockpiles of fissile materials are 
not used for weapon purposes, 


c) and that the existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons are 
to be gradually converted for peaceful purpose, and 


d) that the developing nations are also to be made bene- 
ficiaries of peaceful nuclear technology. 


A total ban on the production and the use of nuclear weapons 
should include all these. 


Finally, ' it is in the minds of men that the defences of 

peace must be constructed'. Therefore, it should be a collec- 
tive endeavour of all men of goodwill to contribute towards the 
sense of a worldwide human community. For, that would build up 
confidence and mutual respect and thereby promote progress to- 
wards peace and security which the entire world needs most ur- 
gently. 


=: 
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NUCLEAR STRATEGY AND THE INDIAN 
OCEAN AS A ZONE OF PEACE 


LLL SA SN 


by T.T. Poulose* 


The American base in Diego Garcia, in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean, symbolizes the US determination to transform a relatively 
peaceful and tension-free zone of peace into a nuclear zone par- 
taking the character of the Pacific and the Atlantic. The Bri- 
tish announcement of February 5, 1974 about the Anglo-American 
agreement under which the Diego Garcia base has been set up is 
the culmination of the carefully worked out and well-coordinated 
strategic build-up which began in all secrecy since 1963. In 
1966, America was allowed to share certain military facilities 
in the British Indian Ocean Territory (BIOT); in 1970 and 1972, 
it was further extended to the establishment of a communication 
centre which was commissioned on March 20, 1973. Only now bit by 


bit the story is leaked to the public mainly through the testi- 


mony before the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Sub- 
Committee: "Navy plans to establish several new overseas naval 
bases were kept highly secret in order not to alarm foreign 
countries or the American people and Congress." (1) 


According to current US plan, Diego Garcia, (the 13 mile long 


and 4 mile wide tiny coral atoll of Chagos archipelago with a 


good harbour and a 140 feet deep lagoon and situated about 1,200 
miles from the southern tip of India and 800 miles from Sri 
Lanka) will have by 1976 a full-fledged naval base capable of 
accommodating a carrier task force, a communication centre to 
function as a strategic link in Pentagon's global network of 

spy satellites, Polaris submarines, naval yards and military 
airfields; and a military airport whose runway will be extended 
from the present 3,000 feet to 12,000 feet apparently to accom- 
modate sophisticated aircraft like B-52s (as admitted before the 
Sub-Committee hearings by Admiral Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff). Lee Hamilton, Chairman of the House, Foreign 
Affairs Sub-Committee, stated: "Only two years ago we in Con- 
gress were talking about the desirability of a nuclear-free 

zone and naval limitation agreements in the Indian Ocean. This 
idea seems to have gone by the board as far as the Administra- 
tion is concerned." (2) The littoral and hinterland states of 
the Indian Ocean barring a few, are vehemently opposed to the 
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Diego Garcia base. Yet, the US Government, in open defiance of 
the UN declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace, is 
determined to obtain the approval of the American Congress for 
US$ 29 billion for the construction of the ultra-modern American 
base in Diego Garcia. 


Strategically, the Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean is a re- 
poste to the American presence in the area.Hence it is not even 
proper to equate the Soviet Union with the United States in so 
far as the militarization of the Indian Ocean is concerned. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the rapid sequence of events has brought 
the power rivalry into the Indian Ocean since 1968. As Mrs. Sri- 
mavo Bandaranaike stated in January 1971, at the Singapore Con- 
ference of the Commonwealth Heads of States, “Weapons attract 
weapons, and bases whatever they may be called, will attract 
bases from the opposing parties. If either of the Super Powers 
established a naval base in the Indian Ocean, it will only be 

a matter of time before the other follows suit." (3) The in- 
tensification of such Power rivalry and confrontation are fraught 
with dangerous consequences for the littoral States. Apart from 
the ever-growing and intimidating presence of nuclear weapons 
systems in the Indian Ocean, there is also the immediate pros- 
pect of a conventional naval arms race involving the local 
powers in this area. DiegoGarcia adds a new dimension to the 
threat perception of the Indian Ocean littoral States which 

were already overawed by the American gunboat diplomacy mani- 
fested in the Bay of Bengal in December 1971 during the Bangla- 
desh liberation war when the US Enterprise equipped with nu- 
clear missiles entered the Indian Ocean. Since then similar air- 
craft carriers, Hancock, Bainbridge and Kitty Hawk and their 
escort vessels visited the Indian Ocean and continued to build 
up tension in the area. 


The Concept of a Peace Zone 


The concept of a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean is the out- 
come of all these fears. The Afro-Asian nations of the Indian 
Ocean littoral view with grave concern these developments in 

the Indian Ocean generating power rivalry, tension and insta- 
bility, economic backwardness and low solidarity the Indian 

Ocean littoral and hinterland States are easily vulnerable to 

the interventionist policies and pressure tactics of the Great 
Powers. Hence, the concept of a peace zone in the Indian Ocean 
received wide support at the Lusaka Conference of non-aligned 
nations in September 1970. The Lusaka Declaration inter alia 
stated: "The Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace 
from which great power rivalries and competition as well as bases 
conceived in the context of such rivalries and competition either 
army, navy or air force bases, are excluded. The area should also 
be free of nuclear weapons." (4) 
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The Indian Ocean is not in any way critical or vital to the se- 
curity or national interest of the United States, and the Soviet 
Union is in no position to threaten or disrupt the Western oil 
routes or trade and commerce carried on across the Indian Ocean 
as has been alleged by Britain. Yet the Anglo-American policy 

is to work up the bogey of a Soviet threat and to accelerate 
their programme of establishing naval bases at important stra- 
tegic islands in the Indian Ocean. The cumulative effect of 

this policy was to bring the Soviet Navy into the Indian Ocean. 


The West is evidently interested in the Indian Ocean because of 
its “special significance to the Super Powers with regard to 

the latest technological devices in military strategy, both under- 
water and in the air, including satellites (such as the British- 
American skynet communication system). Ships are part of this 
strategy of threat-deterrence-vigilance and in such context con- 
ventional bases such as Simonstown are likely to lose much of 
their importance." (5) On the other hand, the Soviets perceived 
it as an outflanking strategy of the Soviet Navy by the West by 
“creating suitable checkpoints to keep it under surveillance in 
peace and war and generally to maintain the Indian Ocean as a 
sphere of their influence as in the past." (6) 


Definition 


How does one define the peace zone? What are the geographical 
limits of the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean? Among the 
littoral countries, Sri Lanka played a significant role in de- 
fining and elaborating the concept of peace zone. A comprehen- 
sive definition of peace zone, according to Sri Lanka's memo- 
randum submitted to the Singapore Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in January 1971, should cover not merely the 
Indian Ocean proper but the land areas, air space and territo- 
rial waters of the littoral and hinterland States of the Indian 
Ocean. By extending the scope of a peace zone to the land mass, 
all forms of militarization, arms build-up and nuclear weapons 
programme could be brought under its purview. This was very 
well implied in Sri Lanka's memorandum which stated: "A parallel 
corollary of a peace zone is that regional States bordering the 
Indian Ocean will themselves refrain from action prejudicial to 
the concept of a peace zone. Their defence requirements, there- 
fore, would have to be measured against their obligation not to 
compromise the concept of a peace zone". Sri Lanka, however, 

was also agreeable to a more limited zone of peace in the Indian 
Ocean. On October 12, 1971, Mrs. Bandaranaike formally introduced 
the peace zone proposal in the UN General Assembly. (7) 


The UN Res. 2832 (XXVI) of December 16, 1971, however, designated 
"the Indian Ocean within limits to be determined, together with 


the air space above and the ocean floor subjacent thereto... for 
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all time as a zone of peace". The resolution was adopted by 61 
votes, none against and with 55 abstentions. Among the nuclear 
weapon powers only China supported it. Most of the littoral and 
hinterland States also voted for it. At the 27th Session of the 
UN General Assembly, an Ad Hoc Committee consisting of 15 member. 
nations (8) was set up under the Res. 2992 (XXVII) of 15 Decem- 
ber, 1972, to study the implications of the peace zone proposal 
"having due regard to the security interests of the littoral and 
hinterland States". The resolution was adopted by 95 votes, none 
against and with 33 abstentions, China again voted for it. All 
other nuclear weapon powers abstained again. This time nearly 
all the littoral and hinterland States supported the resolution. 
The resolution clearly indicated that all littoral countries 
were not in agreement with Sri Lanka's definition of the zone 

of peace in the Indian Ocean. Sri Lanka again raised the defini- 
tional problems in the Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean in 
1973. (9) The general consensus was rather to leave the peace 
zone undefined. It is, however, important that the littoral and 
hinterland States agree to a definition of the peace zone with- 
out political implications objectionable to them. A definition 
similar to the Tlatelolco Treaty, 1967, strictly limiting its 
scope to the Indian Ocean proper would perhaps be found most 
acceptable to these nations. The merit of this definition con- 
fining to the Indian Ocean is that its focal point will be the 
oceanic power rivalry and other related activities which will 

be deemed as a threat to the security of these States. 


Objectives 


What are the objectives in creating a zone of peace in the Indian 
Ocean? Both Sri Lanka's memorandum and the UN Res. 2832 (XXVI) 
outlined these objectives in some detail. 


Voluntary restrictions of various kinds were prescribed for the 
littoral powers and principal users of the Indian Ocean in order 
to establish a regime of peace in the area. These included pro- 
hibition of power rivalry, all forms of militarization such as 
the construction of naval and military bases, military instal- 
lations, logistical supply facilities, manoeuvres by warships, 
naval intelligence operations, disposition of nuclear weapon 
tests. Warships, ships carrying war-like equipments and sub- 
marines should not halt while passing through the Ocean except 
for emergency reasons. As a corollary to this, all arms race and 
arms build-up, offensive or defensive, should also be prohibited 
within the zone of peace. 


Mrs. Bandaranaike declared in the UN General Assembly on October 
12, 1971: "There are no nuclear powers nor any major nations 
among the littoral States of the Indian Ocean. They are in fact 
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geographically remote from the area and have no reason to con- 
sider the Indian Ocean as critical or vital to their security 

and strategic interests. The military and naval forces of the 

Great Powers in the Indian Ocean have not yet assumed signifi- 
cant proportions and the adoption of the Indian Ocean proposal 
would not involve us in the necessity of making elaborate pro- 
vision for the dismantling of existing military bases and in- 

stallations as would be the case in other areas". (10) It is 

quite clear that the main thrust of the peace zone proposal is 
against the Super Power nuclear arms race and consequent power 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean. 


While the peace zone proposal in general reflected this common 
threat perception of the Indian Ocean littoral States careful 
observers can also see in it the distinct but mute fears of the 
smaller nations about their immediate big neighbours. 


It is evident from Sri Lanka's memorandum that the peace zone 
as conceived by her is far more idealistic than that of any 
other littoral States. For, one of the purposes of the peace 
zone, is the eventual evolution of an "Indian Ocean Community 
in which problems of security will be dealt with by orderly and 
institutional means for promoting peaceful change". Perhaps, 
the most important objective of Sri Lanka in establishing an 
Indian Ocean peace zone is to make it a nuclear-free zone as 
well, presumably by pressurizing the only near-nuclear power 

in the area namely India, not to exercise its nuclear option 
and not to become another nuclear power. Another objective is 
"to stabilize the Indian Ocean as a power vacuum so that the 
abrasive conflicts of the "cold war" do not enter it and the 
region could concentrate on the solution of its major problems 
of security, underdevelopment, etc.". (11) Finally, "it should 
receive universal acceptance and be fitted into the larger design 
of world peace and security and of general and complete disar- 
Mament". (12) 


Peace Zone and the Freedom of the Sea 


The major objection to the peace zone proposal is that it would 
amount to a gross transgression of the freedom of the sea and 
the existing body of customary and conventional international 
law of the sea. This kind of criticism arises mainly from the 
outside powers who are the principal users of the Indian Ocean. 
According to them, "a group of States in any given region can- 
not establish a separate legal regime for the high seas in that 
region". (13) Some nations expressed misgivings that it would 
even interfere with navigation and trade, fishing, installation 


of submarine cables and pipelines as well as overflights. Some 


also opposed it because it was against the spirit of the de- 
fence arrangements in the region. (14) 
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The protagonists of the peace zone proposal admitted that "the 
freedom of the high seas will be subject to important voluntary 
limitations". (15) But they argue that such outmoded concepts 
should be modified “to accommodate the needs and realities of 
the world today. One may go so far as to say that the principle 
of freedom of the high seas does not adequately serve the fun- 
damental interests of all nations alike, but is clearly weighted 
in favour of the interests of the dominant user nations. This 
inequality must be redressed". (16) 


As a disarmament measure, the Indian Ocean peace zone proposal 
is much more grandiose than anything that has been attempted 

so far. It "goes much further than did the prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons in Latin America (the Treaty of Tlatelolco), the 
Organization of African Unity's declaration of Africa’as a 
nuclear-free zone or any other suggestion for zonal denucleari- 
zation, in that it provides for the exclusion of both nuclear 
and conventional weapons. It calls for total demilitarization 
and neutralization of the Indian Ocean". (17) According to one 
study, “the exclusion of all foreign naval powers is one which 
fringe the Ocean". (18) It goes on to assert that “the ex- 
pressed desire of many a riparian State that this Ocean would 
now remain a benign, unclaimed and innocent highway, freely . 
accessible to all, is almost too idyllic to contemplate". (19) 
This again is distorting the approach of the Indian Ocean 
States which are mainly opposing the militarization of the 
Ocean. 


Indian Ocean: A Nuclear-Free Zone 


Apart from treating the Indian Ocean as a peace zone, is it 

also feasible to make it a nuclear-free zone? A move to establish 
a nuclear-free zone in one of the oceans is a new development. 

So far, the attempt has been to create nuclear-free zones on 
territories and not in the oceans. The Rapacki Plan of October 
1957, had its application to Central Europe as the area to be 
declared a nuclear-free zone from which the conventional forces 
also would have to be withdrawn. Similar plans for the Balkans, 
Middle East and Northern Europe also figured in the discussions 
since 1957. The UN General Assembly adopted Res. 2033 (XX) at 

its twentieth session on 3 December, 1965, endorsing the de- 
claration on the denuclearization of Africa issued by the Heads 
of States of the Organization of African Unity in 1964. The 
Latin-American nuclear-free zone became possible because there 
was “no opposing sides" so to speak, no balance of power prob- 
lems, no confrontation of East-West power blocs, and no nuclear 
weapons or bases within the area". (20) The Tlatelolco Treaty 

of 1967, known as the "Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America", has defined the Latin American nuclear- 
free zone as "the whole of the territories" of Latin America 
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(Article 4). According to the Treaty, “territory" has been defined 
to include not merely the land territory but also the "territorial 
sea, air space, and any other space over which the State exer- 
cises sovereignty" (Art. 3). Geographically, the Treaty is having 
application to the Latin American land mass and also to the ter- 
ritorial waters. In Latin America, claims to territorial waters 
vary from 12 miles to 20 miles as asserted by States like Peru 
or Chile. The basic difference between the Indian Ocean nuclear- 
free zone proposal and Tlatelolco Treaty is this: the former 
applies to the ocean (excluding the territorial waters) the air 
Space above it and subjacent waters whereas the latter is appli- 
cable to the land mass. The Mexican Representative, Garcia Robles, 
in his statement to the Conference of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment on February 26, 1970, observed: "It necessarily implies in 
fact, the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons in the terri- 
tories of all States parties to the treaty under which the zone 
is established". (21) In Latin America there are no nuclear 
weapon powers, in the Indian Ocean littoral also there are no 
‘nuclear weapon powers. Similarly, there is at least one near- 
nuclear power in each area. In the case of Latin America, both 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans are nuclear weapons beneath the 
oceanic waters are also taking place. However, in regard to the 
Indian Ocean, the area is now gradually becoming a focal point 
of Super Power rivalry and another nuclear zone. Hence, the 
littoral States are justified in taking a unified stand to op- 
posing the Power rivalry in the Indian Ocean and in declaring 
the area a peace zone through the UN Resolution. 












The non-aligned countries accepted the principle of nuclear-free 
zones at the Cairo Conference in 1964. Among the Conmonwealth 
countries, Sri Lanka is the foremost champion of a nuclear-free 
zone in the Indian Ocean. A comprehensive definition of this 

Zone embraces even the land areas of the Indian Ocean littoral. 
But, most of the countries which supported Sri Lanka's initiative 
including India have so far been very cautious in their approach 
in regard to the question of nuclear-free zone in the Indian 
Ocean. The Lusaka Conference, 1970, did not go beyond the concept 
of a peace zone. The UN Resolution, 16 December, 1971, likewise 
“reiterated the idea of a peace zone and made no mention of the 
nuclear-free zone although the presence of nuclear weapons in 
the Indian Ocean in the context of the Great Power rivalry had 
been considered as a threat to the security of the littoral States. 


If any attempt is made to declare the Pacific or the Atlantic 
Ocean as a nuclear-free zone it is impracticable as the vital 
interests of the Super Powers are involved there. The nuclear 
“powers are so close to these oceans and the Polaris and Poseidon 
submarines and their Russian versions with nuclear warheads are 
already there. But in the Indian Ocean, the situation is different. 
he Super Powers are situated far away and their national security 
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is not directly threatened or involved except when the introduc- 
tion of American SLBM system into the Indian Ocean assumes a 
definite threat to the Soviet and Chinese territories. Hence, the 
local initiative to prevent the Indian Ocean partaking the charac- 
ter of the Atlantic and the Pacific is understandable. 


The littoral and hinterland States have their own strong reasons 
to be weary and watchful about the Great Power riwalry. The harsh 
realities of international politics have convinced them that more 
often they were the victims of such rivalry for domination, in- 
fluence and intervention. 


In order, therefore, to insulate the Indian Ocean region from 
any acute and intensified form of Power rivalry, these littoral 
and hinterland States took a major initiative in declaring the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace through the UN General Assembly 
Resolution 2832 (XXVI) of December 16, 1971. 


While the Resolution was supported by the overwhelming majority 
of the UN members, the nuclear weapon powers (except China), who 
precipitated the Power rivalry in the Indian Ocean, adopted an 
attitude of calculated neutralism and frigidity to the whole 

idea of a zone of peace. This reaction is reminiscent of a similar 
view these nuclear weapon powers had taken in the past in regard 
to the establishment of denuclerized zones in central Europe, 
Scandinavian region and even in Latin America. A careful scrutiny 
of the arms control negotiations in the last decade will throw 
some light on the intentions and motivations of these nations 
while negotiating arms control measures, broadly, these may be 
identified as follows: 


1. to legitimize the existing level of armaments; 


2. to legitimize the arms race particularly the qualitative 
and technological one; 


to disarm the unarmed nations; 


4. to preserve the status quo of the international system by 
strictly limiting the membership of the prestigeous nuclear 
club to the present five nuclear weapon powers; 


to prevent the outbreak of a general nuclear war; and 


6. to permit a certain amount of violence and limited war at 
the periphery of the Central Powers. 


There was virtual confrontation between the nuclear weapon powers 
and the non-nuclear powers - represented through the eight non- 
aligned nations - at the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee 
negotiating various arms control measures. It occured to the non- 
aligned nations as a rude shock that the aim of the nuclear 
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weapon powers in negotiating arms control measures and particu- 
larly of the two Super Powers, was anything but a farewell to 
arms. Contrary to the purposes and principles of the UN reso- 
lutions envisaging partial measures of disarmament, leading step 
by step towards the ultimate goal of general and complete dis- 
armament, the nuclear weapon powers were interested in adopting 
measures of non-armament which will neither affect their present 
level of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons nor the technological 
arms race that will renovate the obsolete weapon systems from time 
to time. 


A last ditch battle between nuclear haves and the nuclear have- 
nots was fought at the time of the negotiation of the Non-Proli- 
feration Treaty, when the nuclear weapon powers demanded the 
surrender of the nuclear option, the only bargaining instrument 
available to the near-nuclear nations, in order to prevent the 
horizontal proliferation, without agreeing virtually to anything 
in return to guarantee the security of the non-nuclear nations 
against a nuclear threat or nuclear blackmail by a nuclear weapon 
power. The vertical proliferation of nuclear weapons, which was 
the crux of the non-proliferation issue, was simply ignored by 
the nuclear weapon powers. Subsequently the nuclear have-nots 
succeeded in getting the UN General Assembly adopt Resolution 
2028 (XX) of November 1965 laying down certain conditions to 
give up the nuclear option by the threshold powers. 


This digression into the motivational analysis of the negotiating 
strategy of Super Powers indicates the direction in which they 
are moving in regard to the establishment of nuclear-free zones 
of peace. The SALT Agreement, negotiated in Moscow in May, 1972, 
clearly shows that the Super Powers are interested in strategic 
parity. An underlying assumption of strategic parity is a legi- 
timized arms race in certain areas mutually agreed upon by the 
two nuclear giants. One such item permitted under the SALT 
agreement for competitive arms build-up is the SLBM system, where- 
in lies the future nuclear arms race in order to create an in- 
vulnerable retaliatory second strike capability. It is this 

shift from the land-based to sea-based nuclear strategy that has 
Made the nuclearization of the Indian Ocean all the more danger- 
ous. 


The United States and the Soviet Union are apparently striving 
towards strategic parity in the Indian Ocean as well. This would 
require the two countries to compete against each other and con- 
tinue the arms race before they start negotiating seriously 
either to freeze the level of their arms build-up in the Indian 
Ocean or to agree on measures of arms control, partial disarma- 
ment or non-armament. This is the harsh reality of the strategic 
scenario of the Indian Ocean which the littoral and hinterland 
States are confronted with. 
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The littoral and hinterland States are left with only very few 
options to deal with this grim strategic situation. Although the 
prospects of nuclear and conventional disarmament look very dim 
at present, these States should continue their efforts in the 
United Nations to secure genuine disarmament, however hard they 
have to struggle for it. Despite the tyranny of nuclear weapon 
technology and its self-generating momentum, the Super Powers, 
whatever be their present resources, cannot afford to go on end- 
lessly with the costly arms race. With the mounting stockpile of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear devices the overkill capacity to des- 
troy the world over several times is also steadily being multi- 
plied. Hence it is inevitable that the nuclear weapon powers 
have to end the most dangerous arms race known in the history 

of mankind. 


As a prelude to this long-term objective, the nuclear weapon 
powers can be persuaded to agree to some measures of non-armament 
at the regional level. Adoption of such non-armament measures 

has great relevance to the Indian Ocean which is being nuclearized 
and militarized by the growing power rivalry there. 


A conference of the littoral and hinterland States should be con- 
vened to discuss matters of common interest to them arising from 
the power rivalry in the Indian Ocean. The conference can evolve 
a common strategy on the basis of which they can negotiate with 
the nuclear weapon powers and major maritime users of the Indian 
Ocean subsequently at a general conference of all these nations. 
But before such a general conference takes place, it is essential 
that the nations belonging to the Indian Ocean region should 

have a common approach to all regional problems of security. So 
far these nations were accustomed to viewing their security prob- 
lems from a sub-regional angle, but now the time has come to con- 
sider matters at a wider regional level. National rivalries, di- 
vergent political, economic and value systems, alignments and 
non-alignments will have to be adjusted to the changing realities 
of over-riding regional interests and common dangers. The ex- 
perience of European nations, which are now working for a common 
destiny despite years of hostility and political prejudices, can 
have a salutory influence in their deliberations and resolve 
their mutual differences. Then it will be easier to agree to an 
acceptable definition of the zone of peace, measures of genuine 
iisarmament, and steps towards regional collective security. 


India has a special role to play in creating a durable structure 
of peace and stability in the Indian Ocean. As a dominant re- 
gional power, India is in a position to bargain with the nuclear 
weapon powers by expressing its readiness to give up its nuclear 
option provided these powers are ready to withdraw their nuclear 
weapon systems permanently from the Indian Ocean, disband their 
bases, agree to a treaty declaring Indian Ocean as a zone of 
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peace, collectively guarantee the security of the region and re- 
nounce the use of force there. Such an agreement can be negotia- 
ted on the basis of the UN Res. 2028 (XX) of November 1965. 


But will the nuclear powers oblige. Will they be prepared to 
accept restrictions on the freedom of the sea in violation of 
the customary law of the sea, in the Indian Ocean alone, while 
they have not done so in the case of other oceans? Even in regard 
‘to territorial nuclear-free zones, they have their reservations. 
In the case of the Tlatelolco Treaty, the United Kdngdom is the 
only nuclear power which has signed both the Protocols of the 
Treaty. The United States though ratified Protocol II in 1971, 
‘insisted on the transit of nuclear weapons through the nuclear- 
free zone because of the strategic interests of the United 
‘States in the Western Hemisphere. Hence, the USA has not so far 
signed Protocol I of the Tlatelolco Treaty under which extra- 
continental or continental States are “internationally respon- 
sible, de jure or de facto, for territories lying within the 
limits of the zone established by the treaty..." (23) The 
Soviet Union also has some reservations about the Treaty. One 
is the "clause concerning nuclear explosions for peaceful pur- 
poses" and the other "the absence of the prohibition to transport 
nuclear weapons through the territories of the contracting par- 
ties". (24) In its declaration on 14 November, 1972, China vir- 
tually accepted Protocol II, though without formally signing it. 
France has signed Protocol II only this year. 






The attitude of the nuclear weapon powers indicates that regional 
nuclear-free zones are not readily acceptable to them if they 
are incompatible with their over-riding military balance at a 
particular regime or area and detrimental to their global or 
vital national interests. This is the crux of the problem about 
a nuclear-free zone in the Indian Ocean. At the time of the 
voting of the proposal for a peace zone in the Indian Ocean, all 
the nuclear weapon powers except China abstained. However, “it 
may undermine the credibility of the avowed positions of nuclear 
weapon powers and also adversely affect the positions for the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones on other continents or areas". 
(26) The strategic scenario and more particularly the undersea 
military technology indicate that the trend is towards "an in- 
creasing militarization of the deep ocean". This view has also 
been reinforced by the SALT Agreement which makes it clear. that 
"Nuclear ballistic missile sub-marines will remain the strategic 
second strike weapons systems of the United States and the Soviet 
Union for the foreseeable future". (27) If the Anglo-American 
build-up of their naval and communication bases and their mili- 
tary presence in the Indian Ocean and the Soviet response are 
any indication of the attitude of the Super Powers then the 
prospects of a nuclear-free zone of peace in the Indian Ocean 
appears to be quite bleak. 


. 
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Therefore, India should have a well conceived defence plan in- 
cluding a comprehensive maritime policy, an arms policy and a 
strategic doctrine reflecting the thinking and realities of the 
nuclear age. It is essential to have a reappraisal of the ra- 
tionale of keeping her nuclear option unutilized indefinitely. 
India is no longer in a position to live with half-hearted and 
haphazard approach to international politics. To India, there- 
fore, the Indian Ocean rivalry is a blessing in disguise pro- 
vided she is prepared to take the right decisions. 
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ARMS PRODUCTION AND SALES AS A FORM OF ECONOMIC REFUGE 


by Mia Adjali 


"The United States produces the most destructive weapons 
in the world, the most advanced tanks, planes, submarines, 
bombers, missiles, and yet we are called upon to try 
harder to remain "number one". World demand for the pro- 
ducts of our advanced industrial civilization is insati- 
able and growing: United States weapons manufacturers 

sold a record $8.2 billion worth of arms overseas in 

1974, an increase of more than 100% over 1973." 


"The Pentagon's $150 billion Shopping List" 
Ramparts, July 1975, p.-24 


The notion has been advanced that a highly developed, industria- 
lized country such as the United States, in times of serious 
economic crisis, takes refuge in increased production and sales 
of arms. A quick look at some facts could substantiate that idea. 
We have only to read the front pages of papers in the United 
States to get a vivid description of the world-wide economic 
crisis. In the United States, unemployment is close to 10%, the 
cities are deteriorating, farmers are leaving their lands. 
Doctors are on strike and hospitals are closing. Railroads are 
bankrupt and the building industry is at a standstill. Crime is 
rampant. 


In the same newspapers articles point to enormous sales of arms 
and weaponry. The 1974 balance of payments shows military sales 
as a big plus. 


1974 BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(millions of dollars) 


Minus sign means outflow from US 


Balance of trade, exclusing military sales AO OL 
Military sales + 2966 
Government spending (military aid, other 

foreign aid and loans) ~~  LUeoo 
Long-term private investment 5 1559 
Income on private investment +. 9679 
Other + a52 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS —T 10, 280 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. 

Notes: Investment and investment income figures are 
for US foreign investment minus foreign investment 
in the US. The balance of payments is the "basic 
balance" on current and long-term capital accounts. 


Chart: Dollars & Sense 
No.I, November 1974, pg.7 


However, to take refuge suggests a last ditch stand before the 
enemy. And, in this case the United States is the attacker. The 
attacker does not take refuge. Arms are the best product the 
United States has. Witness the four-nation deal just concealed: 
General Dynamics Corporation just sold 350 planes to Belgium, 
Netherlands, Norway and Denmark. The sale is worth $2 billion 
and the company estimates $20 billion in spin-off sales. (1) 

It is with great pride that the United States Television Net- 
works announced that the F-16 plane is more versatile, faster 
and less expensive than the French "Mirage" fighter. 


The Defense Department has involved civilian institutions into 


its ever growing apparatus. Industry, quick to see a profit, 


rivalled for defense contracts and could not be more imagina- 


tive in researching and producing more and better instruments 
of destructions. Their new weapons ideas not only entice the 
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an article about a US arms sale to Peru to protect it from Chile. 
_ The United States can probably take major responsibility for 


United States Department of Defense but many client nations. In 
the early part of 1975, a television commentator expressed dis- 
may that Iran had just purchased the hatest model helicopter 
from the United States. A helicopter which the United States 
itself had not yet been able to add to its arsenal. Monday 
June 9, 1975, the New York Times published a piece regarding 
the sale of submarines to Iran and noted that: 


"Iran is the largest single arms customer of the United 
States with $3.8 billion in order in the last fiscal 
year for military equipment ranging from F714 fighters 
to communications equipment in addition to the des- 
troyers and submarines. Iran, according to Pentagon 
officials, is considering the purchase of a so-called 
sea-control ship, a small carrier being developed by 
the United States Navy to support convoys and am- 
phibious operations." (2) 


In 1974 the New York Times published an article announcing a 
recent US arms sale to Chile, to bolster this country's de- 


fense against Peru. The following day the same newspaper had 
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enabling developing nations’ military expenditures to rise at 
double the rate of their economic growth, (according to the 
US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency). 


Weapons are packaged like all consumer goods and come with cute 
names such as “guava bomb" and "pineapple bomb". Great care is 
taken to assure governments and people that all armaments must 
constantly be up-dated. Lately the Defense Department has con- 
vinced itself that the B-52 and FB-III must be replaced by a 
new fleet of 244 B-1l bombers and already “2 billion dollars has 
been spent for research and development. Estimates for the total 
cost for this new weapons system range from an Air Force esti- 
mate of $43 billion to an estimate of $75 billion in a study 

at Princetown University." (3) 


The Pentagon and its industrial arm have long since achieved a 
dominant role over American society. Douglas Mattern, Chair- 
person of the World Citizen League, sees the Pentagon as the 
largest business in the world estimating the value of its real 
and personal property at $214 billion (in 1970). The Pentagon 
operates 2,500 military bases around the globe and enters into 
over 20,000 industrial contracts every year. (4) Some 100 cor- 
porations receive the major portion, approximately 70% of de- 
fense contracts which in 1971 amounted to $29.8 million in 

1974 had risen to $34,357,040. The United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency published in January 1975, figures on 
arms sales in the world. The agency shows the United States as 
the leading exporter with sales (in 1973) of $4.7 billion worth. 
The Soviets sold $2.4 billion worth followed by France with 
$540 million and Great Britain with $315 million. (5) These 
last figures are mentioned for the sake of comparison. However, 
the United States sales in 1974, as mentioned earlier, rose to 
$8. 2° billiom 


Inside the United States the sale of arms and equipment is a 
booming business. Every state in the country puts major budgeting 
allocation to equiping its law enforcement machinery. Studies 

of the use of monies from "General Revenue Sharing" in state and 
local governments demonstrates that the largest percentage of 

the Revenue Sharing funds goes for public safety. And, to keep 
the police busy the private citizen is also armed. There is an 
estimated 210 million privately owned firearms including at least 
40 million handguns. 


A quick look at the budget of the United States in the last ten 
years makes evident the priorities of the nation. Seventy six 
percent of the budget went for military purposes in 1965. In 
1968, it was 72%, in 1971, it was 69%. The percentage dropped 
in '74 and '75 to approximately 65%. But while "the percentage 
of the budget spent for the military has fallen since 1965 .... 
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in absolute numerical terms, military spending still exceeds 
civilian spending by almost two to one." (6) 


Pauline Frederick, a former United Nations correspondent for 
NBC-TV, sees the United States military priority as a legacy of 
World War II when the United States saw a new role for itself 
as President Truman suggested "taking the lead and running the 
world in the way the world ought to be run". (7} At the same 
time, General Eisenhower suggested in a memorandum (April 27, 
1946) that "the future security of the nation demands that all 
these civilian resources which by conversion or redirection con- 
stitute our main support in time of emergency be associated 
closely with the activities of the army in time of peace". (8) 
Seymour Melman, author of Pentagon Capitalism, calls Eisenhower 
the founder of the military-industrial complex. 


The role of "world leader" by the United States was sustained 
by the more and more powerful "military-industrial complex" 
which later alarmed not only General Eisenhower, who cautioned 
the people in the United States before leaving the US presidency 
in 1961, but General Douglas Mac Arthur who as early as 1952 
warned that that arms economy was producing "a sense of seeming 
properity..." However, David Kennedy, professor of History at 
Stanford University, notes that this prosperity has lasted a 
quarter of a century and gave the United States “world economic 
hegemony such as history had never seen, and about which even 
Americans had not dared to dream". (9) Mr. Kennedy argues that 
the United States Civil War, and the two World Wars gave enor- 


mous boost to "industrial elites" in the United States. During 
World War II, the index of industrial production in the United 
States doubled "Gross National Product increased from about 


$90 billion to about $170 billion". (10) 


Since World War II, the United States has been busy building its 


enormous defense network, constantly out-doing the Soviet Union. 
Military expenditures, since 1946, have exceeded $1.3 trillion. 
Neither the President nor Congress can apparently resist the 


demands of the Pentagon and the arms merchants. Most people in 


the United States have quietly paid their taxes, believing 
their government's insistance that as President Nixon said in 
1973, the military power of the United States must remain "se- 
cond to none" and that the world needs a "strong and committed 
America" for peace to be built. (11) Only lately have they 
raised questions. Is this military power only interested in the 


continued profits of the industrialists? What benefits does 
_industry bring to the people of the United States, to people 
in the world? Who in St. Louis, Missouri, on May 12, 1975 be- 
_lieved Mr. Henry Kissinger when he proclaimed: 
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"It is time to remind ourselves that we still live in the 
greatest nation on earth; that nowhere has any nation come 
so close to the ideals of liberty; that others throughout 
the world still look to us and depend upon us to lead them 
to a better, freer, and more secure life." 


Secretary Henry A. Kissinger 
St. Louis World Affairs Council, May 12, 1975 
State Department Document 


There is no room in this paper to go into lengthy details on the 
cost to the people, in the United States and in the world, to 
run this global military-industrial machine. Inside the United 
States there is a growing gap between the rich and the rest of 
the population. Basic services are neglected for the sake of the 
military budget. Trans-national Corporations have taken over 
most productive sectors, pushing out small business in industry 
or agriculture. More than 60% of the population which has a job 
is employed in governmental and service industry. The people 

in the United States have become passive consumers and clients 
susceptible to every suggestion which comes across in the media. 
The United States may be number one in military power but it is 
Sth. in doctor=patient ratio, I4tn In inpanemorta lity, 22. er 
life expectancy and 14th in literacy. (12) 


Outside the United States the picture is grimer. Little improve- 
ment has occurred since the Commission of Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs noted in July 1974 “a convergence of so many 
inter-related acute emergencies" that the "very future of in- 
ternationalsociety" (13) is threatened. The United States 
empire has proven its ability to make and destroy political and 
economic systems which stand in the way of its interests. Its 
enormous need for raw materials to feed its military industrial 
complex is rapidly depleting the world's resources. As long as 
the military-industrial complex remains dominant in US society, 
the world must be prepared for continuous wars for raw materials, 
for spheres of influence, for markets and just to lower arms 
stocks. 
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TOWARDS THE SPIRIT OF DISARMAMENT 


by Witold Benedyktowicz 


John Amos Comenius (1592-1670), the eminent Bohemian theologian 
and pedagogue, spent much of his life in exile as a victim of 
the Thirty Years War. In his famous book “The Labyrinth of the 
World", being analogous to Bunyan's "The Pilgrim's Progress", 
Comenis also introduces a pilgrim, who once got among warriors. 
Looking at the arms stored by them, the Comenius' pilgrim asked: 
What are the wild beasts to be fought by those arms? The answer 
was: Those arms are against men: 


The story of Comenius reflects a way of thinking characteristic 
for our European tradition. Our traditional system of values 
prefers the spirit of mobilization and fight. Armament in physi- 
cal, intellectual, psychological, moral and political sense seems, 
according to our views, to be a prerequisite of any successful 
action. We want to master the situation and put our aims in rea- 
lity. Men are called to activity and for this reason they have 

to be alert and strong. They also need to mobilize their means 

and have them ready for operation. 


This way of thinking is deeply rooted in our system of education. 
For centuries it also has promoted a military organization of 
society. Men looked for arms for their own security and defence. 
And they seemed to be right in doing so. 


In 1918 President Woodrow Wilson stated, that national armaments 
should be reduced to the "lowest point consistent of domestic 
safety". The League of Nations in the Art. 8 of its Covenant re- 
peated this formulation. Thus limited and controlled armaments 
were recognized internationally but, unfortunately, "the lowest 
point" of armaments was not kept and the sound principle has been 
neglected. This has led to the failure of the negotiations on 
disarmament. After two periods of negotiations in 1920 - 1932, 
the Conference on Disarmament started but was never brought to 

a close. In 1933 the German Third Reich withdrew from the League 
of Nations and left the Disarmament Conference. Germany started 
an arms race and threatened the European security. After the 
successes of Hitler's diplomacy or rather blackmail, the real 
danger of war became evident. Unfortunately the European states 
were not able to stop this development which finally lead to the 
outbreak of World War II. 


Poland was the first country which opposed Hitler in military 
confrontation. Before we experienced the war machinery of the 
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Nazi-Germany we began to differenciate between their and our own 
arms. I do remember how the common people in my country freely 
contributed to purchasing arms for our national army in 1939. 
Then we experienced the different meaning of arms in the hands 
of our soldiers and partisans and the hostile arms of our in- 
vaders. Later,during the Nazi occupation, it became a patriotic 
task to provide the forces of national resistance with arms. 

This certainly was also the experience of other occupied nations. 


The World War II revealed to many people in Europe that fighting 
against the German fashion simply meant the fight against war 
itself. Nations wanted to put an end to war. In May 1945 the 
nations of Europe enjoyed peace and liberation. Great expectations 
were attached to the United Nations Organization. Peoples also 
believed in friendly cooperation of the great powers. 


But the very end of the World War II was overshadowed by the 
atomic explosion in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Men became aware of 
the danger of a nuclear warfare. Thus the problem of general 
disarmament became more urgent and more complicated. Yet the per- 
spectives in 1946 and 1947 were not bad. In January 1946 the 
United Nations Organization appointed an Atomic Energy Commission 
which was given full powers to make plans for controlling atomic 
weapons. Then in February 1947 the UN Commission for Conventional 
Armament was organized. The political development however did not 
fulfill the hopes and desires of peoples. Plans for disarmament 
failed. We had entered the period of the "cold war" marked by 
the "balance of terror". 


After the period of the "cold war" the process of détente has 
opened new perspectives. However a total prohibition of nuclear 
weapons has not been reached, yet we must not underestimate some 
steps towards the limitation and control of these weapons. The 
Nuclear Tests Ban Treaty and then its ratification by more than 
100 governments marked a hopeful turn in the sphere of the inter- 
national politics. Here we also have to note the Nonproliferation 
Treaty as well as the recent Convention on the Biological Weapons. 


Certainly the situation is still serious and we cannot be satis- 
fied with these limited solutions. But, on the other hand, we 
have to welcome some progress in the attempts at better under- 
standing among the European nations as well as the two great 
powers, i.e. USA and USSR "Arms races are effects not causes, and 
achieving disarmament continues to depend on progress made in 
political understanding" (Asa Brigg). In this optics we can look 
hopefully at the progress made by the Conference on European 
Security and Cooperation. Churches, since the beginning, suppor- 
ted the plans and ideas of the Conference. 


The Goncept of European security and cooperation is going to be 
fixed and institutionalized. So it can become a model for other 
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regions of the world. Here in Europe we especially need mutual 
recognition and understanding in spite of division of this con- 
tinent in two blocks. Europe was for centuries a continent of 
wars. Now it is challenged to turn in a continent of peace. The 
lasting peace in Europe will certainly continue the process of 
détente and so to a reduction of armament. 


Churches are not isolated in their service for peace. Today we 
note a new phenomenon which is qualitatively important for peace 
endeavours. I mean by this the massive involvement of common 
people in the work of peace. Peace became the concern of masses 
and not only of professional politicians and diplomats. Christians 
afresh discovered theological dimensions of peace. The First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches proclaimed: "War, beina 
a consequence of the disregard of God, is not inevitable..." 

"War is contrary to the will of God". These simple words mark a 
new stage in the Christian peace service. They even became a 

part of our confession of faith. Christians discovered also their 
solidarity with all men of good will struggling for peace. Thus 
we cannot neglect thesecular peace movements. All these movements 
are contributing to raising the level of world public opinion and 
help to build up an expanded solidarity of peoples aiming at 
peace and justice. Demands for the complete prohibition of nuclear 
weapons is a very important part of their solidary actions. In 
the recent months we have been experiencing also the growing 
movement of mass organizations for an international conference of 
disarmament to be called by the UN. This seems to be a symptom 

of a change in the psychology of armament. Churches have a chance 
to contribute to the development of the spirit of disarmament. 


Touching the problem of the spirit of disarmament, we have to do 
with a dialectic: The spirit of disarmament requires a spiritual 
armament against material armament. Men need courage to combat 
military armaments as a source of potential military conflict. 
The spirit of disarmament implies a mobilization of peaceful 
forces against the arms race. To struggle against the arms race 
does not mean to be soft and submissive, but contzary, it means 
to be strong and free. So the struggle against armaments has a 
deep humanistic dimension. 


We have one world. We do not ignore the division of this world 
into two antagonistic blocks. But there is a unity of contradic- 
tions: These two blocks must coexist and even cooperate. Other- 
wise this one world will be blown up. 


I should like to refer once again to the story of Comenius. His 
pilgrim has been shown the arsenal of arms stored by men against 
men. But those arms of the XVII-th century were a harmless thing 
in comparison with the weapons men have at their disposal in our 
days. We cannot tolerate these inhuman arms of today invented to 
annihilate human beings and their environment. To work for dis- 
armament means today a human and Christian duty. This duty cannot 
be given up by those who confess Jesus Christ as the friend and 
rescuer of mankind. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE SOVIET UNION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 





by Vladimir Mustafin* 


The problem of disarmament has become a topic for discussion prac- 
tically since the end of the XIX century but the degree of ur- 
gency since then has become far greater. It is known that the 
efforts undertaken by the governments of a number of European 
countries at the beginning of this century for drawing attention 
of world public opinion to the questions of disarmament were not 
always consistent, and this to a great extent impeded the process 
of the preparation of realistic measures to put an end to arms 
race which was being waged on a wide scale even then. 

: 

The Soviet state from the very beginning of its existence placed 
disarmament among the major objectives of its foreign policy. 
“Proposals on disarmament are a most important part of the struggle 
for peace of the Soviet Union. The peaceloving policy of the So- 
viet state is determined by its socialist nature. As a state of 
the working people, it is not interested in wars causing mass 
casualties and damages and interfering with their peaceful crea- 
‘tive work for a possible full realization of the ideals of social 
justice. In its struggle for peace the Soviet Union follows from 
its commitment to peaceful coexistence of the two different social 
economic systems - socialist and capitalist. The Soviet Union con- 
-vinced of the advantages of the socialist economic system, stands 
for coexistence and peaceful economic competition of the two sys- 
tems. General and complete disarmament is the most genuine guaran- 
tee for peace and the major objective of the policy of peace, 
consistently pursued by the Soviet Union. 


The main characteristic features of the Soviet proqramme of gene- 
ral and complete disarmament are found in the detailed proposals 
‘presented in 1962. This Soviet initiative put a special accent 
on the common humanitarian objectives of the struggle for dis- 
armament, presented the activity in a new perspective, clarified 
the truly enormous potential of the good which the liquidation 
of the means of warfare promises to mankind. The Soviet draft of 
the treaty on general and complete disarmament submitted to the 
Committee on Disarmament in March 1962 and still remaining there 
also clearly pointed out practical ways for the achievement of 
‘this goal by envisaging the liquidation of the means of warfare 
step by step in the course of several years. The plan offers 


*Translated from the Russian 
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three stages with a concrete term defined for each of them: for 
the first two - one year and a half each, and for the last - one 
year. In case all that is planned for the first stage is impite- 
mented, the main result would be elimination of the possibility 
of nuclear attack against each other by states, since all the 
means of nuclear delivery would te destroyed. During the second 
stage all the means of mass destruction would be liquidated and 
thus would be eliminated the threat of a destructive war. The third 
stage would bring mankind the liquidation of all armies and armed 
forces to conduct warfare and, thus, the necessary conditions to 
build up a world without war. This is a general, gradual way 
offering the process of liquidation of the material and technical 
basis of warfare. Provisionally the Soviet programme for general 
and complete disarmament can be divided into three following 
parts: 


l. liquidation of all armaments, armies, military institutions, 
in other words, a measure for the liguidation of war poten- 
tial; 


2. putting into force the treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament under strict and effective international control; 


3. creation of an effective international instrument responsible 
to prevent any possibility of re-establishing war potential 
by any state after the process of general and complete dis- 
armament has been carried out. 


The draft clearly defines the sequence and interaction of all 
three aspects of the process of disarmament and this fact makes 
it a document of the most concrete and practically effective 
character. The project envisages the elimination of all means of 
warfare, with the only exception for a small and conditional 
amount of the rifle armaments foreseen exceptionally for police 
contingents which would still remain at the disposal of states 
in order to maintain the internal order of the disarmed states. 
All other types of armaments are to be destroyed completely and 
unconditionally. The Soviet draft is precise in following the 
spirit and letter of the engaged principles for negotiations on 
disarmament which concretize the very concept of general and com- 
plete disarmament. These principles approved by the XVI Session 
of the UN General Assembly comprise the following five elements 
of complete disarmament: 


a) disbandment of armed forces, liquidation of military insti- 
tutions, liquidation of armaments and cessation of their 
production; 


b) liquidation of all stockpiles of the weapons of mass des- 
truction and cessation of the production of such weapons; 
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c) liquidation of all means of the delivery of the weapons of 
mass destruction; 
d) liquidation of military organizations and institutions of 
states, abolition of all military training and closing of 
all military educational institutions; 


e) cessation of military expenditures. 


The Soviet programme for the liquidation of armaments is based 
principally on military and political factors, by the necessity 

to provide for a practically effective system for the liquidation 
of the war potential of states, but at the same time taking into 
account the definite principles without the observation of which 
there can be no genuinly effective programme for disarmament. 

These principles include the necessity to provide no one-sided 
advantages for any particular state in the course of the dis- 
armament process. This principle is clearly stated among the above- 
mentioned agreed principles for disarmament talks: 
























"All the acts on general and complete disarmament should be 
balanced in such a way that no state or a group of states 
could have military advantage during any of the stages of 
the implementation of the treaty as well as security be 
provided equally for all." 


Rejection of any one-sided military advantages should looked 

upon as a prerequisite for the implementation of the treaty on 
disarmament. The Soviet programme clearly manifests the principle 
of equality during the process of disarmament which is to take 
into account the interests of all the states and to keep any 
State or group of states from having military advantage. The fact 
that this principle is carried consistently throughout the Soviet 
programme makes it one of its greatest merits. 


The process of general and complete disarmament reauires strict 
international control.* The necessity of the control follows 
from the major factor which in general defines the specificity 
of general and complete disarmament, namely that disarmament is 
complex material and technical process to be carried out in 
greement and simultaneously by many states. The control of this 
any-sided process can be established by special control bodies 
ver states parties to the treaty on disarmament. The practical 
Significance of this control over the implementation by the 
States of their obligations on disarmament is based on the ne- 
essity for each state to know that the programme of disarmament 
s being fairly carried by all other participants of the treaty. 





This concerns only the programme for general and complete 
disarmament. Partial measures on disarmament are possible 
without a special system of international control. The Moscow 
Nuclear Test-Ban of 1963 can serve as an example. 
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General and complete disarmament can be brought into practice 
only as a controlled process. The control over disarmament is to 
guarantee that no state can evade the responsibility of carrying 
out due measures on disarmament and thus leaving the state with- 
out a possibility for secret stockpiling of arms which impinges 
on the security of other states. The control, guaranteeing the 
process of disarmament should be considered as an element of the 
programme for general and complete disarmament. This provision 
is confirmed by many unanimous agreements of the UNO as well as 
by the agreed principles of disarmament talks. 


In the elaboration of the concrete forms and methods of the con- 
trol over important disarmament are military-technical, political 
and legal factors. As far as the latter is concerned, it should 
be underlined here that the control bodies must follow the uni- 
versally recognized principles of International Law in their 
activities. In accordance with International Law all international 
bodies and institutions should be based on sovereign equality of 
all the states participating in them and operate in such a way 
that their activities violate no inalienable rights of a parti- 
cular state and be not directed to the interference with its in- 
ternal affairs. When dealing the elaboration of a system of con- 
trol the programme for general and complete disarmament should 
base itself on these principles. They should be observed parti- 
cularly in the period when the process of arms liquidation is 
still under way to completion. The competence of the control 
bodies of all stages of general and complete disarmament should 
strictly correspond to the scope and character of the measures 
on practical disarmament. Activities taking an unlawful course 
are inevitable and character of interference with the internal 
affairs of the states in case the control bodies are given au- 
thority going beyond the mere measures on disarmament on each 
particular stage. The principle of proportionality between the 
control and the particular practice of disarmament also received 
confirmation in the agreed principles of disarmament talks noting 
that "the character and extent of the control depend on the 
necessity of checking on the measures on disarmament which are 
being carried out on each particular stage". The implementation 
of general and complete disarmament shall require all-embracing 
control: the control bodies shall be given the right to inspect 
any objective which, in their opinion, is of military importance. 
jut even after the completion of general disarmament the control 
should be carried out in ways which would exclude interference 
with the internal affairs of states. 


The Soviet programme for general and complete disarmament re- 
ceived support among the widest circles of world public opinion. 
The most representative discussion on the problem of disarmament 
of the last 10-12 years always took into consideration its main 
provisions. The constructive influence of the Soviet programme 
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has considerably contributed to the development of the principle 

of general and complete disarmament in international policy, thanks 
to which the perspectives of the solution of the disarmament prob- 
lem have taken a realistic shape. 


In the attempts for general and complete disarmament as the final 
objective of its peaceful policy the Soviet Union takes into 
account the real conditions of the current international situation 
and considers that on the way towards the main qoal it is necessary 
now to carry out different international measures on partial dis- 
armament as well. In this connection during the last decade the 
Soviet Union has continued the initiative thanks to which a 

number of international agreements have been concluded: Test-Ban 
Treaty in the atmosphere, space and underwater; Treaty on limi- 
tations of underground nuclear tests; non-proliferation treaties 
and ban on the location of nuclear weapons in space and on sea- 
beds; convention on the ban and liguidation of bacteriological 
weapons, etc.; a special place is occupied by the numerous Soviet- 
American Agreements on Strategic Arms Limitations. These agree- 
ments of obvious benefit to mankind, if implemented, are valuable 
not only for what they are but also as legal documents presenting 
general and complete disarmament as an urgent task of today which 
akes all agreements envisaging partial disarmament of real im- 
portance. 













The proposal of the Soviet Union for the convocation of an Inter- 
national Conference on Disarmament has been increasingly supported 
lately by world public opinion. The Soviet Union considers that 
today it is necessary to undertake decisive steps on the way to 
the radical solution of disarmament problems. To this end it 

ould be useful that all countries, whatever their military or 
economic potential, whatever their population or territory, should 
take part in the quest for effective methods of arms race limi- 
tation, curtailing of arms production, and finally liquidation 

of armaments. An international conference on disarmament would un- 
oubtedly facilitate the important activity of states on coordina- 
tion of practical measures in the field of disarmament. It would 

e able to define the priority tasks. It is the opinion of the 
Soviet Union that the International Conference should devote the 
ost of its attention to the problem of general and complete dis- 
armament - the main and ultimate objective of this kind of talks. 
onsideration should also be given to further measures on liqui- 
ation of nuclear stockpiles, as well as measures towards the ban 
f other weapons of mass destruction and limitation of conventio- 
al armaments. The Conference, of course, could also consider 

ther concrete proposals the adoption of which would contribute 

o the cessation of arms race, to the restriction of states’ in- 
reasing the rate of the production of weapons already existing 
ind in developing new types of weapons, as well as the refusal 

f the application of scientific discoveries and achievements to 
he improvement of destructive weapons. 
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The Soviet Union holds the opinion that the practical preparation 
for the Conference is the priority for peaceful policy today. The 
constructive efforts of all states, of the whole of world public 
opinion in this direction would further this important event. In 
the centre of the preparations for the International Conference 
should be sincere desire to aid the practical implementation of 
the idea of disarmament and of arms race cessation. The Soviet 
Union is convinced that the convocation of theWorld Conference 

on Disarmament would strengthen and deepen the political détente 
in the world making an irrevocable process out of it by supple- 
menting it with military détente. 


The consistent peaceful policy of the Soviet Union, its contin- 
uous efforts towards realization of the principles of general and 
complete disarmament are met with unanimous approval by theSoviet 
public circles, the religious circles including. The Russian 
Orthodox Church sees in the struggle of the Government of the 
Soviet Union for peace and cooperation among peoples the practi- 
cal realization of the ideals of peacemaking. The call for the 
convocation of the World Conference on Disarmament at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity has found a warm response on the part 
of the Russian Orthodox Church and other religious associations 
of the Soviet Union as well as on the part of representatives of 
peace public forces of various ideologies, political and reli- 
gious convictions. Together will all peaceloving public forces 
the Russian Orthodox Church is of the opinion that any delay of 
the preparations for the World Conference seriously impedes the 
process of détente and plays into the hands of enemies of peace. 
The voice of the representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church 
for the convocation of this conference was also heard at the 
most representative forum of world public forces of late - the 
World Congress of Peace Forces in Moscow in October 1973, at 
which unanimous support was expressed for the convocation of a 
conference on disarmament and thus authoritative will of all 
peaceloving people of earth was presented. 
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